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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

The Americanization OF Edward Bok: An Autobiography. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

In his early life there was little or nothing that especially prepared Edward 
Bok to be the editor of a great magazine for women. As a boy, it is true, he 
got a first-hand knowledge of house-work, for he and his brother were obliged 
to give up their play time after school in order to help their mother sweep and 
scrub and prepare the evening meal. He was Dutch, too, and the Dutch 
have never despised the day of little things. But these circumstances, though 
interesting, cannot be thought of as determining his career. Moreover, Bok, 
while he could not be said to dislike women, had certainly no special liking for 
them. His instinctive attitude toward them was that of avoidance. "WTien 
Bok succeeded Mrs. Curtis [as editor of The Ladies' Home Journal] he immedi- 
ately encountered another popular misconception of a woman's magazine — 
the conviction that if a man is the editor of a periodical with a distinctly femi- 
nine appeal, he must, as the term goes, 'understand women'. If Bok had be- 
lieved this to be true, he would never have assumed the position." 

The popular conception of him during his years of editorship — a conception 
diligently fostered by more or less friendly paragraphers, whom Bok, with an 
eye to publicity, allowed for a long time to have their way with him — was of a 
man something like Samuel Richardson, the maiden aunt — shall we say? — 
of the English novel. "Surely," says Professor William Lyon Phelps, "if it 
were ever given to any man to know the windings of a woman's heart it was to 
Richardson." This could not be said of Bok. His successes were all won in a 
thoroughly masculine way, and his failures were due to ignorance of feminine 
instinct. In the matter of aigrettes and of Paris dressmakers he failed with 
the women, because, as a woman friend frankly told him, he was attempting to 
fight something that he did not understand: he tried to win by the sort of 
appeal that would have been certainly successful with men — and he failed. 
It is just possible that Richardson or Rousseau might have succeeded in such 
attempts, but not Bok. 

Richardson says of himself: "I was not more than thirteen, when three 
. . . young women, unknown to each other, having a high opinion of my 
taciturnity, revealed to me their love secrets, in order to induce me to give 
them copies to write after, or correct, for answers to their love letters." Bok, 
one gathers, if similarly appealed to, would have run away — at thirteen, or at 
thirty. In fact, the originator of the "Ruth Ashmore" department was ap- 
palled when he received the first installment of confidential letters from girl 
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correspondents. After glancing at two or three of these missives taken from 
the top of the heap, he hurried off for counsel and help to a woman friend. 

If one looks for the secret of Edward Bok's success, one finds at first just 
the old rules, time-honored and trite, that every successful man refers to in 
explaining his achievements — industry, economy, preparation, an eye for 
opportunities, a moderate amount of push and an unlimited amount of per- 
severance. At twenty-one, "he had already done a prodigious amount of 
work for a boy of his years. He was always busy. Every spare moment of 
his evenings was devoted either to writing his literary letter, to the arrange- 
ment or editing of articles for his newspaper syndicate, to the steady acquire- 
ment of autograph letters in which he still persisted, or to helping Mr. Beecher 
in his literary work." Like every self-made man, he obtained his first job at 
a very tender age and worked for fifty cents a week. Has not all this a familiar 
sound? You may find the same sort of thing in the first volume of the biog- 
raphy of Thomas A. Edison — ^though not in the life of Samuel Richardson. 
In this aspect the biography is precisely as instructive as Samuel Smiles on 
Self Help, though, happily, a great deal more readable. 

Fortunately there is a great deal more to be learned from it. Bok was not 
just the typical old-fashioned American business man always on the make, 
though he had something in common with the type. Bok was modem. He 
had "vision". He discovered the meaning of Service — ^that modem word to 
conjure with. Thus he made Th^ Ladies' Home Journal an institution. 

It was not the printed word that was its chief power: scores of editors who have 
tried to study and diagnose the appeal of the magazine from the printed page have 
remained baflSed at the remarkable confidence elicited from its readers. They never 
looked back of the magazine, and therefore failed to discover its secret. Bok went 
through three financial panics with the magazine, and while other periodicals severely 
suffered from diminished circulation at such times. The Ladies' Home Journal always 
held its own. Thousands of women had been directly helped by the magazine; it 
had not remained an inanimate printed thing, but had become a vital need in the 
personal lives of its readers. 

Bok's departments helped his readers in their intimate personal affairs. His 
experts answered many thousands of inquiries through personal letters: much 
of what helped most to build and establish circulation never appeared in print 
at all. On this firm foimdation of personal service Bok built up the astound- 
ing financial success of his periodical, and he buttressed the stracture by pub- 
lishing some of the best literature of the day. 

But there is a subtler reason for Bok's success. No word appears oftener 
in the man's account of himself than instinct. "Edward Bok's instmct never 
failed him." It prevented him from embarking on a career of Wall Street 
speculation imder the tremendous tutelage of Jay Gould. Success "proved 
Bok's instinct to be correct as to the public willingness" to accept architec- 
tural designs for small homes when the architects and nearly every one else 
were against him. A "fatal gift of editing" — likewise instinctive — impelled 
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him, as a boy, to reject the ornate style of Spencerian handwriting then in 
vogue in the schools, with the result that unwittingly he worked a reform in 
teaching. 

Instinct, as Falstaff said, with as much truth as wit, is a great matter. It 
may, to be sure, place a man occasionally in somewhat Falstaffian, or Joseph 
Andrews-like positions. Few men have it, and fewer still have the nerve to 
follow it implicitly, because it has a way of making a man somewhat ridiculous 
in the eyes of his fellow men. Yet Emerson spoke with more truth than in 
most of his bolder generalizations when he said: "If the single man plant him- 
self indomitably on his instincts and there abide, the huge world will come 
round to him." The instinct that Emerson meant is not quite the same as 
conscience or the moral sense, though the two can hardly be separated. Those 
who narrow its scope narrow themselves. It is not, of course, the same thing 
as impulse or appetency; those who confuse the two go to wrack and ruin. It 
is something greater than either. It is what tells a man what he ought to do 
when other men, despite the proverbial cheapness of advice, will not or more 
probably can not. It is the inner guide; it is the self-knowledge of Socrates; 
it is wisdom. Bok had it, and he obeyed it. 

The imagination of most persons who have it is an unruly element. Like 
the wind, it blows where it listeth, or like electricity flows along the path of 
least resistance, which may be anywhere. The imagination of the wise is not 
so. It is like water, which flows inevitably to a foreseen destination, finding 
out openings obvious to all, after the fact. 

As a boy, Bok was at once instinctive and matter-of-fact. This combination 
of traits alone made his youthful career possible. A speculative mind would 
have hampered him. A certain genuineness and naivete joined to a high 
degree of practicality, gained him the confidence of Grant, Hayes, Beecher, 
and other great men, elicited long and valuable letters from General Jubal 
Early and Jefferson Davis, made possible his successful visit to Boston and his 
intimate interviews with Oliver Wendell Holmes, Phillips Brooks, Longfellow, 
and Emerson. 

A little too much of the academic, a hypersensitive imagination, the un- 
happy craving of the bom thinker to get to the bottom of everything or of the 
artist to make all things perfect, would have spoiled Bok. A feather's weight 
more of the practical would have sent him into Wall Street. A little less of the 
boy and of the canny Dutchman, and his career would have been full of dis- 
couraging checks: he would have been too hard to understand: as it was, he 
was easy to understand, but he understood others. Too much of the simple 
boy, the naive young man, of the disposition to rush in where angels fear to 
tread, and society in its shrinking from the unconventional would have dis- 
approved instead of patronizing him. But instinct blended and controlled 
the elements in his character, happily various. A clear head, much business 
sense, a breadth of mind commonly associated with bookish culture, a natural 
inventiveness or a disposition to attempt what others would not, were all 
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regulated and impelled by the profounder instincts that taught Bok what he 
ought to be. Consequently his imagination travelled, if not always in great 
channels, invariably in right channels. 

His smaller innovations prove the point. He was the real originator of that 
obvious necessity, the woman's page, and of the scheme of publicity through 
literary gossip, which all publishers have adopted, though not all with equal 
intelligence. He it was who first hit upon the device of running magazine 
departments and serial stories "over into the back" — not perhaps the bright- 
est leaf in his wreath of laurel, yet a thing the practicality of which no one can 
deny. These things are in themselves as simple as Columbus's famous trick 
with the egg, and are hidden from the eyes of all but the elect. 

But Edward Bok was also a great citizen. His campaign against patent 
medicines is enough in itself to entitle him to the gratitude of a nation. Still 
more courageous was his determination, under the encouragement of Lyman 
Abbott, to air the hitherto forbidden subject of venereal diseases. How much 
we all owe him for his stand on this subject, it is difficult to estimate, for he 
worked a change in conventional morality. 

After the first articles, "thousands of subscriptions were stopped; adver- 
tizers gave notice that they would cancel their accounts; the greatest pressure 
was placed upon Mr. Curtis to order his editor to cease, and Bok had the grim 
experience of seeing his magazine, hitherto proclaimed all over the land as a 
model advocate of the virtues, refused admittance into thousands of homes, 
and saw his own friends tear the offending pages out of the periodical before it 
was allowed to find a place on their home tables. But the Journal kept stead- 
ily on. Number after number contained some article on the subject, and 
finally such men and women as Jane Addams, Cardinal Gibbons, Margaret 
Deland, Henry van Dyke, President Eliot, the Bishop of London, braved the 
public storm, came to Bok's aid, and wrote articles for his magazine heartily 
backing up his lonely fight." 

But if all this required uncommon moral courage, the most remarkable and 
least foreseeable result was perhaps that achieved by Bok in his campaign for 
better architecture in the houses of those possessing moderate means. Already 
Bok had worked a revolution in the interior decoration of sleeping cars, which 
had been exercising a most baneful influence upon house furnishing! Now he 
attacked the monstrosities of American domestic architecture. The designs 
for moderate-priced houses — designs prepared by the best architectects — 
which he sold to his readers for five dollars a set, were eagerly bought and were 
used. There are few stranger or more amusing facts relating to public psy- 
chology in all history than the fact that scarcely any of the owners realized 
until after the houses were built that there were no parlors in them, that useless 
apartment having been deliberately omitted from the plans. Instinct, again! 
if one can draw a clear distinction between instinct and common sense. 
"Bok," said Theodore Roosevelt, "is the only man I ever heard of who changed 
for the better the architecture of an entire nation, and he did it so quickly and 
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yet so effectively that we didn't know it was begun before it was finished. 
That is a mighty big job for one man to have done." 

Considered in every aspect, The Americanization of Edward Boh is an afford- 
ing and a significant book. In style it is as simple and perspicuous as Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis, which was also written in the third person and by a man of 
shrewd common sense who trusted his instincts. The comparison is not far- 
fetched; the Greek common sense wasn't so far from modem American com- 
mon sense as some have imagined, and men of superlative sense and lucid 
mind are rare enough in any age to justify a parallel. 



Europe: 1789-1920. By E. R. Turner, Ph.D., Professor of European His- 
tory in The University of Michigan. Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. 

Dr. Turner's book is one of an admirable class. The periods of European 
history treated broadly yet accurately supply the reader with almost all the 
historical knowledge, apart from a moderate familiarity with the history of his 
own land and people, which is absolutely essential for culture. In the case of 
most, indeed, the chief cultural value lies just in the outline, in the complete 
view, rather than in any historical study which the reader may be induced to 
do in the way of attempting to absorb details or to draw conclusions. His- 
torical knowledge gained in youth may come to a man's assistance when his 
mind has matured, but its direct value as discipline is probably less than that 
of the sciences. Hence, for most, historical study is best conceived as a broad- 
ening process rather than as a detailed discipline, and hence the pre-eminent 
value of such books as this of Dr. Turner's. Of course, a general sketch is of 
little value without a back^ound, without " apperceptive ideas ", but the back- 
ground may be gained by judicious reading without abandoning one's mind to 
details. Again, such a book as this affords the best possible basis for detailed 
study, if the latter is desired. 

The reason for a new book of this kind is briefly the alteration in historical 
perspective brought about by the Great War, and this alteration involves two 
specific changes: a change in the significance attached to earlier events, and a 
change of emphasis and proportion. 

Of these, the latter consideration appears to be the more important by far. 
One does not see, for example, that the French Revolution has been better 
understood since the war than it was before that catastrophe. Comparisons 
between the French and the Russian Revolutions are, of course, notoriously 
inexact and misleading if carried far. Perhaps, now that we have witnessed 
virtually the same thing ourselves, we may look back with somewhat al- 
tered feeling upon the Congress of Vienna. "In 1814 and 1815 at Vienna," 
writes Dr. Turner, "as in 1919 at Paris, those who wished the settlement made 
by all the Powers interested were obliged to see the decisions made in small 



